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HE CARETH. 
“THE good God always builds the blind bird’s nest!” 
So runs a Turkish proverb, sweet and wise. 
How calmly may she fold her wings in rest, 
Knowing his touch upon her shadowed eyes! 
Thou, who hast known his love so strong and grand, 
Rest, too, in his right hand. 


“Behold,” he crieth, “I will bring the blind 
By ways they have not known,’’—assurance sweet, 
“Straighten the crooked path, make life more kind, 
Turn darkness into light before their feet.” 
Is thy sight darkened, friend? Thy God can see. 
Let that suffice for thee. 


Unsheltered birds, his providence shall shield. 
The helpless soul shall lean upon his strength. 
Our need, grown great, to greater love shall yield, 
And help, though long delayed, shall come at length. 
Wait for him, doubting not. He knoweth best 
Who builds the blind bird’s nest 
—Florence Foster, in Christian Register. 


A LETTER OF SARAH HUNT'S, 1850. 
[An esteemed friend in Wilmington, Del., has sent us a 
copy of the “ Extracts ”’ 


pleasure. The minutes of the first day’s proceedings, 
(Second-day afternoon), contain the following: 
friend Sarah Hunt, being prevented by indisposition from 
attending the Yearly Meeting, felt a concern to address an 
Epistle thereto, which being read, was grateful to our feel- 
ings, and it was directed to be appended to the Extracts.’’] 
To Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Women Friends. 
Dear Frienps: To you is the salutation of love un- 
feigned from a suffering fellow-servant, who through 
long and painful watching has been sustained by 
Him who said, “I will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee””"—whose exhortation to you now is, to trust in 
the power of God, and rest under the covering of 
His Spirit. Be not easily moved away from the hope 
of the Gospel of Christ, which stands not in word 
but in power—then will He, whose eye is upon you, 
bring you through the wilderness of confused ideas 
which spring in the imagination, and give you a 
clear perception of His holy attributes, and what His 
will concerning each one individually is, renewing 
your strength in Him, in whom all our well-springs 
are. May His Holy Spirit cover you as with a man- 
tle, and direct all your deliberations—then will your 
strength be renewed—and when you disband, you 
will be qualified to go out into the world, when called 
and led forth, and like the great Pattern, do works of 
righteousness and mercy in the Father’s name, and 
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He only be honored, and self laid low—then would 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting be a light as far as she 
was known, and on her ensign would be the inscrip- 
tion: “ Peace—peace to Him that is far off, and peace 
to Him that is near.” My spirit salutes the living 
members in Christ, in that oneness which was the 
prayer of Him who offered Himself as a lamb with- 
out spot—may these be encouraged—for He who 
hath His way in the deeps, in the clouds, and in thick 
darkness, is with them, though they may perceive it 
not. He will give His Angels charge concerning 
them, to bear them up, and give them strength ac- 
cording to their day—for the work is His, and He 
will carry it on to the praise of His great name. Oh, 
that you could feel that He is able to save by many 
or by few, and wait His own appointed time for the 
accomplishment of His great and wise purposes— 
then would none glory in their wisdom or in their 
strength, but in being chosen out of the world, and 
counted worthy to suffer for Christ’s sake. 

Another class are especially dear to me, for whom 
I feel a deep and abiding concern—whose hearts I 
think will respond to the salutation of love which 
goes forth to meet them—these are the young 
mothers, having an infant charge committed to them. 
And great is their responsibility—oh, that they could 
see it as I see it—that they could feel it as I have 
felt it, when led forth in spirit to visit them, at a 
time too when I seem to stand upon the verge of 
eternity, and have found for myself, that every 
thought and word must be weighed in the true bal- 
ance—my prayer to the Father for these has been, 
that He would give them wisdom, and understand- 
ing, and strength, to resist the vanities of the world. 
There is a concern that has rested abidingly with me, 
whica I brought away from our last Yearly Meeting 
to my great sorrow, and made covenant with my 
Maker, that if spared another year, it should be 
thrown where it belonged—this was on the subject 
of music—for those members of our Society who 
have imbibed a fondness for it, and so far given way 
to it, as to purchase costly instruments, or suffer the 
more simple ones to be introduced into their houses, 
saying, the inclination is given us, and there can be 
no harm in indulgingit. All that our Maker has fur- 
nished us is good, but every propensity should be 
subservient to the “law of the Spirit of Life in Christ 
Jesus.” There are many considerations on this sub- 
ject to be weighed seriously—first, whether anything 
that diverts the attention from reflecting on the end 
of our being, and engrosses the time which can never 
be recalled, can be deemed innocent. Secondly, 
whether the means thus appropriated, is not an abuse 
of the lower gifts of our Heavenly Father. Though 
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we may have much of this world’s goods, we are but 
stewards of His manifold blessings, and it will surely 
be said to us: What hast thou which thou hast not 
received ? 

Dear young sisters, take heed to the gift that is in 
you, and bear in mind, when you sit by the piano, 
diverting yourselves and the senses of your children, 
that these are plants for immortality, placed under 
your care, and theirtender minds susceptible of good 
—every one of them is a field for cultivation, a gar- 
den to be enclosed, that in the enclosure nothing 
may be found but plants that will bloom in the Para- 
dise of God—if you do your part, the ministratioa of 
angels will purify their hearts, and hallow their foot- 
steps as they grow up toastate of companionship. 
Music has its leading tendencies; for those who in- 
dulge in it, rise from the piano, ready to participate 
in the dance, and other frivolous amusements. Can 
you not be prevailed upon, dear young Friends, to 
stand nobly for the support of the testimonies of 
Truth? Qh, it seems to me, that one sacrifice on the 
part of some of you, might be the means of bringing 
many more into the path of obedience, and these 
will sit down together under the shadow of the Al- 
mighty, and the mantle of His love will cover them 
—then, instead of the sound of the harp-strings, 
thanksgiving will spring up as living stream, and 
melody, such as flows from Seraph hymns in the 
presence of God. Look not to what will be said of 
you—remember the saying of the Divine Master— 
“fear not them which kill the body, but fear Him 
whose power extends over soul and body,” and re- 
wards a hundred-fold, even in this life. And now I 
will say to my dear, young friends of every class, 
upon whom the dews of heaven have descended, 
whom the Day-spring from on high hath visited, de- 
vote the morning of your day to your Maker’s 
service, be faithful to the little which opens to 
your own minds—be meek and humble—then will 
your walk and conversation diffuse health and sweet- 
ness, and you will be as a garden which the Lord 
hath blessed. Never make light of serious things, 
nor undervalue the means appointed to strengthen 
the good—cavil not at the Scriptures, nor distrust 
what finite conception cannot comprehend—all that 
is needful for any one, will be opened in the right 
time ; and it is our part, in simplicity, to “ let obedi- 
ence keep pace with knowledge.” When this is our 
state, we understand the Prophet who said, “ The 
light of the moon shall be as the light of the sun, and 
the light of the sun shall be seven-fold, as the light 
of seven days;” an enlargement of the understand- 
ing, according to the measure of our faithfulness to 
the grace of God, truly called the “ unsearchable 
riches of Christ.” May the afflicted of every class, 
the weary, way-worn travelers who feel that they 
have neither bread in their houses, nor water in their 
cisterns, look to Him who hath all power to bless— 
for these “ the wilderness and the solitary place shall 
be glad, the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose.” The windows of heaven shall be opened— 
with living bread shall they be satisfied. 

Finally, beloved sisters, farewell. May we take 
the cup of salvation and drink together, though it 





have the dregs of bitterness in it—that when this 
mortal shall put on immortality, and this corruptible, 
incorruption, “ death may be swallowed up in life.” 
May we so live in watchfulness uuto prayer, that if 
we never meet in mutability, we may, when done 
with the fleeting things of time, join that assembly 
which no man could number, and unite in praising 
Him who hath redeemed us by His love and mercy, 
and made us meet for His heavenly kingdom. 
Your Sister in love unfeigned, 


Saran Hunt. 
Moorestown, Fifth month 9th, 1850. 


THE QUAKERS AND THEIR INFLUENCE 
IN AMERICA.' 


Tue people of this generation in America enjoy such 
perfect and secure freedom of person and conscience 
that there is danger we shall cease to realize its value, 
and so fail in that eternal vigilance which is the 
price of liberty. The tendency is to look upon our 
present condition as the natural one, as if liberty 
were inherent in our climate and free institutions 
indigenous to our soil. The truth is that every right 
we enjoy and all the free institutions by which we 
are surrounded and protected are the product of 
somebody’s toil, the achievement of somebody’s wis- 
dom and heroism. Liberty is not attained by chance. 
Free institutions are not wild plants growing in every 
forest and blooming in every neglected field. But 
they are the result of cultivation and careful devel- 
opment, extended over long periods and costing 
somebody care, weariness, and sacrifice. Our per- 
sonal and political liberty is embodied in and se- 
cured by our free institutions. It is important, there- 
fore,that we study them, become acquainted with 
their beginnings and the influences which have been 
potent in their formation, and learn something of the 
people who have been influential in bringing them 
to their present condition. 

In attempting to do this, it can scarcely escape 
our observation that one of the potent influences in 
forming our free institutions was the religion of our 
ancestors. They, more sharply than we of the pres- 
ent day, were divided into sects and denominations, 
each having its peculiar beliefs and customs growing 
into fixed forms, and so contributing something to 
the structure of society and the general texture 
of public opinion. From the blending of these 
came whatever results have been attained. None of 
them, perhaps, made a more marked impression than 
the sect known as Friends, or Quakers. No relig- 
ious sect ever presented more striking characteristics. 
Though at no time as numerous as some of the other 
denominations, yet their doctrines and methods 
were so peculiar that they exerted an influence far 
in excess of their numerical strength. In many 
things they were so far in advance of the age in 
which they lived, and differed so radically from the 
people with whom they came in contact, that wher- 
ever their opinions were promulgated there at once 
became a conflict of ideas. . . . 

The student of social science cannot fail to become 


1 Address by Robert C. Frey before the students of the Mead- 
ville, Pa., Theological School, Second month 9, 1891. 





interested in their efforts to do away with war and 
litigation, in their methods of speech, their plainness 
of dress and living, the simplicity and directness of 
their social forms and intercourse, their abstinence 
from amusements, their opposition to gaming of all 
kinds, and their admission of women to an equal 
share and place in such church organization as they 
had. To the student of political science their history 
is still more curious and interesting. They always 
from the very beginning studiously avoided all inter- 
ference with politics. They never had any organiza- 
tion or combination for purposes of political influ- 
ence. Under the constitution of Great Britain and 
of most of the colonies their peculiar methods and 
beliefs excluded them from public life,and yet at 
no time in the history of the English people did an 
equal number of citizens exert such an influence 
upon the customs and institutions of the country as 
did the Quakers during the years immediately pre- 
ceding the American Revolution. 


personal and political rights never before obtained 
by the people, which, being once accorded to them, 
were forever after secure to all citizens. But it is not 
their general history or general influence we are to 
consider at this time, but their influence upon Ameri- 
can institutions and society; premising, however, 
that American institutions are very largely the result 
of what was affected in the mother country. To 
leave that out would be to omit a large part of our 
subject. 

The whole number of Friends, or Quakers, in 
America at the present day does not probably exceed 
100,000, and many estimates put it at about half that 
number. They have not increased rapidly since the 
American Revolution. 


our War for Independence at less than 50,000. They 
were mostly located in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, Maryland, and Rhode Island, though scat- 
tered to some extent throughout all the colonies. 

In England and America the Quakers were among 
the first to promulgate and insist upon the idea of 
perfect human equality. As early as 1677 they incor- 


porated into the fundamental law of West New Jersey, | 


a Quaker colony, a declaration of democratic equality 
as well as ofthe most perfect freedom of conscience. We 
of our day can hardly appreciate the very advanced 
ground taken by them upon this vital question. 
Their position was radical, and went to the very 
izations. They asserted the universal brotherhood 
of man and logically concluded that being brothers 
made them equals in the sight of God and man; 
and, with that consistency which was a part of their 


intensely practical religion, they insisted upon treat- | 
No matter how high in au- | 
thority or how surrounded with the insignia and ap- | 


ing all men as equais. 


pliances of power, they simply recognized all as 
equals. 

Before that time and at that time the whole fabric 
of society in Great Britain and throughout the civil- 
ized world was built upon the aristocratic idea. So- 
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By sheer force of | 
passive personal resistance they obtained from the | 
legislative and judicial authorities a recognition of | 


The best estimates I have | 
been able to find, place their number at the time of | 





ciety was divided into grades‘andjclasses and govern- 
ments based upon a supposed superiority of certain 
nobles and titled lords, to whom the common people, 
being inferior, were expected to show the reverence 
and respect due to their rank, and who by this as- 
sumed superiority were denying the common people 
their God-given rights. The Quakers fearlessly by 
word and action declared that this assumption was a 
pernicious falsehood that ought not to be tolerated, 
and they met it by the declaration that all laws 
and customs based upon it were impious and void 
and ought not to be obeyed. This struck at the very 
heart of aristocracy; and, being everywhere pro- 
claimed, it found a ready response from the masses 
of the people. In England, where the government 
was fortified by centuries of successful administra- 
tion, the idea produced only small results. After 
years of agitation, persecution, and disturbance some 
of the forms were sacrificed to 
stance of the aristocratic idea. The Quaker was al- 
lowed to wear his hat and use his own forms of 
speech, but the nobles retained their possessions and 
their power. But in America, where the aristocracy 
had not intrenched itself, the idea of human equality 
took a deeper root and produced greater results. In 
fact, itso grew into the life of the people as to become 


preserve the sub- 


| a controlling influence in the formation of our gov- 


ernment, and was so prevalent that signers of the 
Declaration of Independence announced, as a self- 
evident fact, that all men are created free and equal. 

We do not say that the Quakers alone can claim 
the credit of such great results. Other agencies were 
at work, other people were inspired with the same 
idea; but the Quakers were among the first of the 
English-speaking people to adopt the idea, and the 
most persistent in asserting and promulgating it, and 
it is largely due to their influence that it so prevailed 
as to become the foundation principle of our govern- 
ment. 

The Quakers were from the very outset apostles 
and propagators of religious liberty. Their founder 
and his followers always preached and protested 
against the union of Church and State, and repudi- 


| ated and denied the right of civil and ecclesiastical 


authorities to interfere in the least degree with their 
freedom of conscience ; and they, unlike many others 
who claimed the right to worship God in their own 
way, freely accorded to every man the same liberty 
which they claimed for themselves. It was a part of 
their religion, and like every other part of it was 


| carefully and persistently reduced to practice. To 


foundation of all established usages and social organ- | such an extent did they carry their assertion of re- 


ligious freedom and their opposition to the union of 
Church and State that they would scarcely enter for 
worship a church built by the State. They would 
not even call ita church, but called it a “ steeple- 
house,” or meeting-house. They would rather suffer 
confiscation of goods or imprisonment than pay 
tithes to the priest or clergyman of the Church of 
England or in any way recognize his authority. The 
Quaker believed himself responsible to God alone, 
and recognized the right of no man in any way to in- 
terfere between him and his Maker. His belief was 
that the Spirit of God instructed the hearts and 
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minds of men and directed them in their religious 
belief; and he looked upon every attempt to coerce 
men in their religion as a sacrilege. This naturally 
put the Quakers in the very forefront of the contest 


for religious liberty which was going on at the time | 


in England and America. They brought with them 


: . j 
to America these advanced ideas, and fearlessly pro- 


claimed them everywhere. Many of the people had 
fled from religious persecution, and were naturally 
ready to accept extreme views upon that subject. 
The remarkable prosperity of the colony founded by 
Penn, in which the utmost freedom of worship was 


allowed, afforded a living illustration of the safety | 


and expediency of entire religious freedom and the 
entire separation of Church and State. 

Religious liberty was one of the essentials in the 
organization of American institutions. The Ameri- 
can people were composed largely of several widely 
differing denominations. There came to these shores 
the Puritans, the Episcopalians, the Presbyterians, 
the Roman Catholics, the Lutherans, the Quakers, 
and members of all the denominations in not only 
England, but the other countries of Europe ; and to 
these were added the free thinkers from every coun- 
try who had fled from religious persecution. When 
these were to be blended together, the result was of 
necessity, religious toleration or anarchy. The influ- 
ence and example of the Quakers, always in favor of 
toleration and the largest liberty, the fact that their 
effort at government with the entire separation of 
Church and State was so successful, undoubtedly en- 
tered as a potent factor into the solution of the prob- 
lem thus presented to the American people. In fact, 
the problem had already been solved, and religious 
liberty was already firmly and forever established in 
America before political liberty was secured. ; 

Another respect in which the Quakers were far 
in advance of the age in which they lived, and in 
which their advanced opinions have been productive 
of much good, was in regard to the treatment and 
position of woman. Their advanced idea of equality 
led them to give to woman her true position as the 
equal and companion of man. At an early day we 
find their women speaking freely in their meetings 
and having a voice and influence in the deliberations 
of their societies, and in the conduct of their affairs. 
The first teacher after George Fox was a woman. 
Women among them acquired an independence and 
an influence which they possessed in no other de- 
nomination at that time. Their modesty of attire, 
their freedom from the restraints, impediments, and 
weaknesses of fashion, and their practical piety and 
plainness of speech rendered them competent to do 
many things which other women dare not attempt to 
do. They became preachers, lecturers, and public 
speakers. Many of them engaged in business, car- 
ried on shops, kept stores, and in many ways did 
things surprising to the people of their generation. 
The Quaker lady was usually modest, retiring, and 
quiet; and yet she held the same ideas of human 
equality as her father, brothers, or husband, and 

would no more submit to any infringement of her 
personal rights or her liberty of conscience than they 
would of theirs. Whatever her conscience and judg- 





ment, the voice within her, told her was for her to do, 
she did with as much resolution and quiet perti- 
nacity as her male companion. Not flauntingly or 
boisterously, but quietly and even modestly, she 
could even rebuke magistrates, withstand oppression, 
and refuse obedience to bad customs and bad laws : 
and for her opinion’s sake she could defy authority 
and suffer, if need be, as heroically as the members of 
the sterner sex. To the Quaker woman as well as to 
the Quaker man life was a stern reality, filled with re- 
sponsibilities, and presenting duties on every hand 
to be met and performed; and her sense of these 
duties naturally developed individuality and brought 
out the capabilities of her nature. While other 
women were busy with the frivolities of fashion and 
fashionable life, she was meeting the world of men 
and women around her upon the plane of duty which 
knows no inferiority of sex, but simply demands of 
each individual what he or she can do. It was not 
by talking of her rights, but by performing her duty 
as it came to her hand and conscience, that she se- 
cured her true position, and demonstrated her fitness 
to occupy it. 

These are some of the most obvious points of 
Quaker influence in America. We might mention 
many others; for instance, their treatment of the In- 
dians. But who shall attempt to describe or define 
that subtle and yet pervasive influence of the earn- 
est and correct lives, the fair-dealing honesty, 
the unobtrusive thrift and industry, the Christian 
charity, forbearance, and generosity, the justice and 
mercy, of these people, which were felt wherever 
they were known, and which all people of our day 
and generation must acknowledge ? 

Finally, in attempting to estimate correctly the 
influence of this remarkable sect, we must not forget 
that they dealt very largely in fundamental princi- 
ples. They were concerned in the beginnings of 
movements. They took the initiatory, and results 
were not always immediate, nor were they always 
obvious when they did come. Like true pioneers, 
they pointed the way and cleared the ground for the 
great army to achieve the victory. Wemust not for- 
get that they came upon the scene at a time when 
men were groping after and finding the great ideas 
which have since become the common possession of 
the American people; when American institutions 
were in a formative and plastic condition ; when new 
States with new forms of government were being 
constructed ; when men were trying experiments in 
political affairs, and were open to receive suggestion 
and anxious to adopt whatever was truest and best ; 
that their teaching was among people who acknowl- 
edged the authority of Holy Writ, and were ready to 
adopt whatever they were convinced was contained 
therein; and that the Quakers emphasized the prac- 
tical part of the Bible, in which are embodied 
the fundamental principles of free institutions and 
governments. 


WHEN we have learned to offer up every duty 
connected with our situation in life as a sacrifice to 
God, a settled employment becomes just a settled 
habit of prayer.—Thomas Erskine. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
VISITS AMONG FRIENDS. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 
On First-day morning (Fifth month 30), I attended 
meeting at Little Britain, arriving in time for the 
closing exercises of the First-day school, which is 
well attended by both the younger and older mem- 
bers; Neal Hambleton, Superintendent. 


pair, and attractive in appearance. It is encourazing 


always to note an interest in this direction, realizing 


that while simplicity should characterize all our ap- 
pointments, we should be as thoughtful of our meet- 


ing-houses as our homes; and this care we find is | 


mostly observed. While the inner life is the all-im- 
portant consideration, yet we believe in the spirit of 
the teaching: “ Make the inside of the platter clean 


and the outside will be clean also,”—as the regulat- | 


ing power which will make manifest in all of life. 

This is, perhaps, the largest meeting in the quar- 
ter; mostly asilent one. It was good to be brought 
into close travail of spirit with them,—in united as- 
piration for the better life. Went home with Ell- 
wood and Philena Stubbs, whose kindness years be- 
fore was recalled. They took me to Drumore in the 
afternoon, which is usually a small meeting. A 
goodly company were gathered of seeking, receptive 
minds. We called afterward on Joanna Bolton and 
Mary Pennock, daughters of Simon and Sarah Pen- 
nock, familiar names among earlier recollections, tak- 
ing tea with William and Ella Brosius. These visits 
in the homes are very enjoyable, and there is often 
the regret in not being able for more «xtended social 
mingling, always trusting that in collective religious 
fellowship there is that oneness of feeling that is all 
embracing. We called on our way home at Alban 
and Mary Cutler’s,as the shades of evening gathered, 
yet in time to catch a beautiful view of the Susque- 
hanna, regretting we could not tarry longer to enjoy 
a closer communion in the family life. 

Second-day morning we called to see an aged 
Friend, over 90,—Mary H. Thomas and her daughter, 
living cosily together, bright and happy as the sun 
nears the western horizon,her faculties seeming unim- 
paired, and mindful of the rich blessings vouchsafed. 
Then dined at Jesse and Annie Yocum’s, where an- 
other aged mother, Mary King, is surrounded with the 
comforts of life and kindly care, and in the afternoon 
attended a meeting at Eastland,—a large stone house, 
erected in 1804, and lately nicely fitted up with new 
seats, etc. This is where Wm. M. Way belongs, and 
still loves to attend, seeming to be gaining strength 
and very hopeful of recovery, which would be a 
great jov to his many friends. There was a feeling 
of deep thankfulness for the privilege of being bap- 
tized with them in travail of spirit for’ the riches 
which endure forever. Bade farewell to the kind 
friends E. and P. Stubbs, going home with Wm. and 
Rebecca King, his wife thoughtfully providing for a 
united visit with Howard and Alice Coates,—not be- 
ing able to reach all in their homes,—which was 
very grateful and enjoyable. Went afterward to the 
home of Jacob and Mary R. Whitson to lodge,—a 
visit which had been planned at Little Britain meet- 


The meet- 
ing-house, built in 1823, of brick, is in very good re- | 
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ing in memory of one very precious many years ago, 
and now fully appreciated,—with their family of chil- 
dren grown up around them. Their home is beauti- 
fully situated, and a well cultivated farm. 

Third-day morning Mary took me to Rising Sun. 
It was very warm, but an enjoyable ride, the distance 
spanned with interest. Yet we were glad to find 
rest and a cordial welcome in the home of relatives, 
Edwin R. and Hannah P. Buffington, whom I had 
never visited in their present home. In the even- 
ing, before meeting, called to see Margaret Haines, 
widow of Edwin, aged 92 years, whom I remembered 
visiting very pleasantly when together they resided 
on the farm. She is now very feeble,—patiently 
waiting the call home to the loved ones gone before, 
manifesting a spirit of grateful appreciation for all 
the comforts dispensed and kindness bestowed. The 
meeting was held in Friends’ school building, and 
was well attended, and a season, we trust, of mutual 
refreshment in a call to the practical bearing of true 
and vital religion. 

Fourth-day morning accompanied my cousins to 
West Nottingham meeting. The house, erected 1811, 
and very comfortable. Wm. Way was in attendance, 


giving vocal utterance. Love, the supreme gift, was 


| emphasized, leading to the spirit of the injunction, 


“ Resist not evil.” In the preparative meeting an 
address on Temperance was read, prepared by the 
Philanthropic Committee of baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing, or by those who are members of Nottingham 
Monthly Meeting, which was a very strong plea for 
earnest labor on the part of all concerned for the 
best welfare of the community. Dined at Joseph H. 
Lincoln’s, where the wife and mother who presided 
on a former visit had passed on to other mansions in 


our Father’s house, yet others minister, helping to 


make comfort in the home. Joseph took me in the 
afternoon to James and Huldah Headley’s, where I 
had long remembered a visit, while his father and 
mother were still present in earthly form,—now 
gathered home. James took me in the evening to 
Jobn Marshall’s, near the Brick meeting-house. 
Here, too, change marked the home. His faithful 
companion, Ruth, who for nearly half a century had 
shared the joys and cares of iife, a few months ago, 
in her 86th year, had laid off the worn garment and 
put on the new, more fitted to her unfolding life. 
She and her husband had gone with me to several of 
the meetings this side the river long ago, and I had 
hoped to be again in their midst while she still tar- 
ried here. Went with John and the young woman 
who cares for his home and comfort, to East Notting- 
ham meeting. This house, called “The Brick,’ is 
partly stone, large and comfortable, with youth’s gal- 
leries, which are all filled the time of quarterly meet- 
ing in Eighth month. The cry seemed to go forth in 
spirit: ‘‘ Why, O why, are so many meeting-houses 
closed, and others so poorly attended? Why the 
failure to appreciate our rich inheritance, our great 
privileges, and our responsibility for the gift con- 
ferred, the golden opportunities which have been 
presented to us as a people. Why, O why, have we 
failed to embrace them in the full measure of faith- 
ful stewardship, contributing with grateful hearts our 





share to the Great Whole in loving service? Has 
there not been the need for individual searching of 
heart,—Lord, is it 1? rather than laying the fault at 


the door of another?” O, for the prevalence of that | 


love which will gather and unite—cementing us to- 


gether in the stronghold of gospel service and sweet, | 


religious fellowship, wherein not mere conformity, 


will concerning each seeking, growing life. Came 
with Elizabeth B. Passmore, after meeting, to her 


home in Oxford, where again the void was felt in the | our streets openly which are corrupt in their whole 


| intention, depraving in their whole influence. But 


close bereavement which had removed from their 
visible presence the beloved and faithful husband 
and father, George B. Passmore. Yet why this seem- 
ing loss and desolation, when “ Life is one and in its 
warp and woof there runs a thread of gold that glit- 
ters fair, and sometimes in the pattern shows most 


sweet where there are sombre colors?” It is trae | intellectually most vulgar, and alike debasing to taste 


| and injurious to fine morality. 


that we have wept, but O, this thread of gold, we 
would not have it tarnish. Let us turn oft to view 
this wondrous web, and sometimes, when it shineth, 
we shall know that memory is possession. 

In the evening we walked through the rain and 
darkness to visit Isaac and Annie D. Passmore, 
spending a pleasant evening. 

Sixth-day made several calls, and a visit to Levi 
and Hannah Mary Griffith, renewing former associa- 
tions ; going from there to an evening meeting ap- 


i ari ’ i Ve "| | . . . . 
pointed at Friends’ meeting-house. The prospect | tion; the new classes of men which this congestion 


seemed unfavorable: the closing of a two days’ fair, 


and the time of the graduating exercises of the pub- | 


lic school, but many more assembled than was an- 
ticipated. It wasa precious season of close travail, 
and evening sacrifice, a thank-offering in the closing 


of this service. It was good to meet many of the | jeast, whether we like it or not, it has come to stay. 


Friends who gathered. A good night’s rest was en- 
joyed at E. B. Passmore’s, and a kindly parting as we 
took the early train for home. 

Bae 


“SUNDAY PAPERS.” 
From a Discourse by Joseph May. 
Tat a degree of tolerance is just now exercised to- 


ward public offenses against decency is an obvious | of vice, and is filled with an atmosphere of low sug- 


: ce ee : pe | gestion. I noted the advertisement of one of the 
ious subjective influence for evil, demoralizing those | 


fact, and it is certain that such tolerance is an insid- 


who indalge it,as its overt results in several most im- 
portant departments of life are most pernicious. 
Pope’s lines are very trite,—but they are perennially 
true, and their truth cannot be too steadfastly 
heeded : 
“Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 

As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 

But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


The chief points at which wesee the effects of this 
vicious tolerance are obvious. The most serious isthe 
character of our newspapers. There are honorable ex- 
ceptions in every city,and some in this. But the general 
standard of newspaper morals is such as to constitute 
a standing reproach to our communities and a men- 


| time, 
but the transforming power of holy unction shall so | 
renew and clear the vision that we shall know God’s | 
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| facts of all sorts; it is that these things are treated 


with levity, and in such a manner as to excite an un- 
healthy, prurient interest in vice and crime. No in- 
cident of life is too depraved or too remote from al! 
genuine interest to the public at large to be glaringly 
reflected in these “abstracts and chronicles of the 
” They search every most unwholesome corner 
of society, wantonly to drag to light and expose be- 
fore the community indiscriminately, all that is vile, 
unhallowed, and debauching. Some of them are al- 
most unblushing panders to vice. Papers are sold on 


not only these almost confessed ministers of corrup- 


| tion, but many which make a pretense to respecta- 


bility, whose publishers and editors would bristle 
with offense if placed in the same category with the 
others I have referred to, are stuffed with material 


Especially and most unfortunately is that true of 


| that still modern class of papers, the Sunday ones. 


I should have no especial quarrel with a Sunday 
press,—though personally I regret the loss of the old- 
fashioned Sunday, and am glad to be rid of the ont- 
side world on one day of the week,—no quarrel, I say, 


| if it were pure, aiming to refine and educate, or at 


least innocently to entertain the people. 
The changes which have come over our civiliza- 


in cities has created, thousands unoccupied, with no 
taste for book-reading, and no adequate provision for 


| it; averse, perhaps, to the churches, for good reasons 


or bad,—these facts very likely justify the Sunday 
paper, and would make it useful, if innocent. At 


The lamentable thing, therefore, is the prevailing 


| character of the Sunday papers. I need only refer to 


it. Scan the contents of the next you take up; see 
how vulgar, half impure they largely are; how full 


| of the lowest concerns of society, how little calculated 


to minister to good taste, good morals, useful instruc- 


| tion, elevation of purpose, improvement of social 


life; how it hovers constantly about the border-land 


leading ones of this city yesterday. I would not 


| here repeat its topics. I dare say that this paper lies 
| already on some of your tables. I ask you conscien- 


tiously to scan its contents, and confess to yourselves 
what sort of an influence such a paper is exerting, 
what principles it ministers to. How the men who 
make the papers can consent to make them, such as 
they are, is not less a mystery and a wonder than 


| that others can keep grog-shops. 


You know their line of defense. They say: “ We 
give what the public demands.”’ This is partly true, 
but it is largely false. As was said the other evening 
by a visiting speaker, of the liquor traffic, here is an 
exception to the general rule, that demand creates 
supply. That traffic, and all those agencies which 
minister to the lower elements of taste and desire do 


ace to our future. It is not merely that our common | the opposite thing, they, by supply, create demand. 
papers teem with accounts of crimes, horrors, vicious | That is just the way all vice operates, as those lines 
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of Pope eloquently explain. But even if it were 
otherwise, that is an ignoble trade which devotes it- 
self to supplying what is low and vile, whether it be 
poisonous beverages, or still more poisonous para- 
graphs and columns. The French thief pleaded to 
the judge, “but one must live.” “ We no not see 
that necessity,” answered the court. So I think a 
man might say of these debasing means of livelihood, 
—*T will die, but I will not make my living in such 
ways.” 

And yet the defense the papers set up has truth 
in it, and there is where the responsibility of society 
comes in. I dare say many of us actually share that 
responsibility. For I see in almost every house, as 
familiar incidents of home life, these very papers,— 
even the Sunday ones,—to which there is, day by 
day, such reasonable objection. 

I am astonished at tne indifference or thoughtless- 
ness of the heads of families who tolerate in their 
homes agencies so noxious. They would not, know- 
ingly, I presume, invite in men of well-known vicious 
or vulgar character; but they bring in all the influ- 
ences such men could exert when they lay on the 
home-tatle any one of a great number of flourishing 
papers. 


It is this tolerance, friends, I would point out, | 


which is the dangerous thing for us. The forces for 
good, to hold their own against the bad ones, need 
at least to be in earnest, united, and indeed, aggres- 
sive. In large measure the respectable elements in 


our society ignore, or do not care for these things | 


which make for evil, which are surely somewhere 
leaving their mark on the character of the generation 
which is to follow us. 

And what is true of onr newspapers, is true very 
extensively of our general literature. 


THE SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 


Tue lessons in the Old Testament closed with the cap- 


tivity of Judah. The remaining half of the present 
year will be taken up with the study of “the Gospel 
according to St. John.” 

Passing over the centuries that intervened be- 
tween the overthrow of the kingdom of Judah B.C. 
589, and the birth of Jesus, the Christ, we find the 
land of Israel tributary to Rome, which had become 
the dominating power in the East. The temple in 
Jerusalem had long been rebuilt and its worship re- 
stored, but there was an unrest among the people and 
the pious worshipers, represented by the aged Simeon, 
waited “for the consolation of Israel,’ in expec- 
tation of tbe Messiah, whose coming they confidently 
believed would restore again the freedom of the 
nation. 

The history of the people during this intervening 
period will well repay the studious reader, and while 


it is a series of struggles between conflicting sects | 


within the nation and of strife and conquest by op- 
posing forces without, one being superseded by the 
other, whether Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, or 
Roman, the little province of Palestine became suc- 
cessively the prey of the strongest, and Pharisaism 
the dominating creed. 

The other evangelists enter more into the out- 








ward condition of the people than does John, and re- 
late in greater detail the events connected with the 
birth and the life of Jesus, and his Galilean ministry. 
The Gospel of John was the last to be written. It 
was probably composed in Ephesus, where the later 
years of John’s life were spent. He does not give a 
connected history of Jesus; his main object seems to 
have been to prove His true divinity, and to assure 
the disciples that he was the Son and sent of the Fa- 
ther, through whose coming all the nations of the 
earth were blest. It is full of the sublimest spiritual 
truths, and when read and understood in this light 
its value as a record of the relation that exists be- 
tween God and his human children, and what is pos- 
sible of their attainment through the example of the 
perfect life of the Beloved Son, can scarcely be esti- 
mated. We can think of no compendium of religious 
thought and no system of morals that can reach a 
higher plane than is found in the discourses and in 
the daily intercourse of Jesus with the multitudes 
that thronyed about him, as portrayed by the beloved 
disciple, John. 


THE LATE LORD, GRANVILLE. 


Tue Herald of Peace and International Arbitration re- 
marks that the late Lord Granville could be firm and 
knew how to uphold the true dignity of his country 
and influence opponents in a right direction. His 
Colonial policy was one which, if adopted earlier, 
would have saved innumerable lives and vast sacri- 
fices of money. Certain British dependencies had, 
for a generation or two, been in the habit of deliber- 
ately encouraging conflicts with native races for pur- 
poses of greed and self-interest. When the colonists 
found that henceforth they must take the conse- 
quences of their own folly and greed in regard to the 
natives, they turned round and adopted a new and 
conciliatory policy towards the latter. This was, in 
effect, carrying into prosaic action the wish expressed 
in a popular song, “ Let the men who make the wars 
be the only men to fight.” 

And a blessed thing it would have been for Europe 
if other such statesmen had been powerful enough to 
insist upon a similar course, and to leave the real 
brunt of warfare to the reckless and generally cow- 
ardly men who are foremost in stirring up strife and 
endangering the lives of others, whilst selfishly cun- 
ning in saving their own skins. 

Lord Granville also had the bigh and lasting 
honor of being especially concerned in those negotia- 
tions between Great Britain and America, which re- 
sulted in the Alabama Arbitration. On this and 
other occasions he materially contributed to place 
International Arbitration in its present prominent 
position as a recognized and reliable resource for the 
adjustment of diplomatic difficulties and the preven- 
tion of embittered conflicts. 


Tuere is perfect harmony between Christ and the 
Father. “I came not to do my own will, but the will 
of him that sent me.” Therefore all the invitations 
and promises of Christ are invitations and promises 
of the Father.—Selected. 
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THE CONDEMNATION OF THE WORLD. 

“ Tus is the condemnation,” said Jesus, “ that light 
is come into the world; and men Jove darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds are evil.” It is 
only the evil that seeks the cover of darkness; it is 
only such minds that need concealment. 

If men only stopped to consider the effect of wrong 
doing, and how much easier it is to walk in the light, 
there would be less stumbling—less falling by the 
way. Todothe right is the normal condition, and 
this must be outraged,—trampled upon,—before the 
evil can gain supremacy. The old Theology that 
declared the race condemned sinners before they 
knew to choose between the good and the evil, is fast 
vielding to the better thought enunciated by Jesus 

Who of us in recalling the incidents of our child- 
life that have left an indelible impression on the 
mind, do not know that the instincts, when in a 
healthy condition, reach after the right, and gather 
about the soul to protect it from harm, just as the tiny 
reservoirs of life in the animal economy hasten to 
the help of the part that is bruised or wounded, 
pouring in the vital fluids to make up for the waste 
and repair the tissue? We did not understand the 
process then, but we felt its influence and were 
helped or hindered, as we chose the one and re- 
fused the other. 

“T came to seek and to save that which is lost,” 
finds its occasion for utterance in this fact of nature 
as applied to the spiritual life. The Christ of God, as 
manifested in the fullness in the Beloved Son, be- 
comes not only the refuge and stay of the tempted, 
the shield upon which they may safely rely, but is 
the healer of the wounded, the guide of the lost into 
paths of safety. None can stray so far that they are 
lost to the love aud care which is ever leading 
towards the Light,—seeking to restore and bless. No 
soul can be so environed by evil as to be beyond the 
reach of this Seeker who hears the faintest cry for 
deliverance. 

If we could be made sensible of this in the first 
struggles with self and selfish desires; if we could 
but realize how ready this Saving Power is to come to 
our rescue—to save us from our weaker self,—what 
strength and reliance would be ours, with what 
firmness of purpose could we meet and overcome the 





petty vexations of every-day life, and through such 
victories become stronger to resist the more insidi- 
ous devices of evil, which, as they are striven against 
and driven away, like the darkness before the com- 
ing of the light, leave the soul in the possession of 
the highest spiritual attainment, the “ Peace of God.” 

Said that scholarly thinker and devout apostle 
Paul, to the Gentiles: “ There is therefore now, no 
condemnation to them who are in Christ Jesus .. . 
who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit. . . 
For they thatare after the flesh do mind the things 
of the flesh ; but they that are after the Spirit, the 
things of the Spirit.” 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
THE “Extracts” from the minutes of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, Women’s Branch, for 1850, which have 
been handed us containing the letter of Sarah Hunt, show 
that Mary S. Lippincott and Mary H. Schofield were clerks 
that year. The visiting Friends who were present with 
minutes, included Esther Haviland, a minister, and Eliza- 
beth Quinby and Robert Haviland, elders, from Chappaqua 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y.; Eleazar Haviland, a minister, 
from Nine Partners Monthly Meeting, N. Y.; William Sta- 
bler, a minister, from Alexandria Monthly Meeting, Va.; 
Samuel and Catherine Keese, ministers, from Peru Mouthly 
Meeting, N. Y.;. William Ellis, a minister, from Monallen 
Monthly Meeting, Pa.; Israel Drake,a minister, from 
Rensselaerville Monthly Meeting, N. Y.; and Aaron Packer, 
from Short Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

At this meeting a large joint committee on the subject 
of providing a guarded education for the children of 
Friends was appointed. The subject was brought up, ap- 
parently, by an earnest paragraph in the report from Caln 
Quarter. The members of the committee appointed by 
women’s meeting, include many well-known, now-deceased 
Friends. The first two names on the list are those of Deb- 
orah F. Wharton and Lucretia Mott. Others are Jane 
Johnson, Catherine Foulke, Elizabeth Paxson, Patience H. 
Jenkins, Mary S. Lippincott, Ann A. ‘Townsend, and Lydia 
Gillingbam. Altogether, women’s meeting appointed sixty- 
six members on the committee. 

* * * 

THE very earnest and excellent book of Caroline E. 
Stephens, of England, ‘“ Quaker Strongholds,” to which ref- 
erence has repeatedly been made in these columns, and 
from which we have made some extracts, has passed 
into a third edition, in London, and to this the author has 
added a note, explaining her own attitude, to some extent, 
on doctrinal matters. This note, while it may be comfort- 
able to the minds of some, does not mar or disturb the gen- 
eral excellence of the book, and we therefore call attention, 
with pleasure, to a notice elsewhere inserted that copies of 
the work will be distributed free of cost to any who may 
apply for them, at Friends’ Institute, (O.) 1305 Arch St., 
this city. As one who came to the Society of Friends, with 
its simplicity, out of the Church of England, with its ritual 
observances, and who, in making this change, was an ex- 
ample of the highest culture and intelligence of English 
life, the author of “Quaker Strongholds” is a remarkable 
person, and her book one of much interest. 

+ * * 

We expect to begin the publication next week of a short 
series of articles, Recollections of a Life-time, prepared by 
our lately-deceased, venerable friend, Charles Kirk, of War- 
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minster, Bucks county, Pa. They will be read, we are sure, 
with much interest, being not only marked by many serious 
and pious thoughts, but also by acute and suggestive com- 
ments on the experiences of a busy and earnest life. They 
will run through a few numbers of the paper. 

. * * 

THE Christian Worker, of Chicago, (organ of the West- 
ern “ Evangelical’’ bodies of Orthodox Friends), contains 
a letter from its senior editor, Calvin W. Pritchard, in 
which he describes his attendance at some of the sessions 
of New York Yearly Meeting (our body),—the two for bus- 
iness on Third-day, and that for worship on Fourth-day 
morning. ‘ Nothing could exceed the kindness,” he says, 
“with which we were received, and the freedom with 
which we were accorded a seat,’ and he describes the meet- 
ing-house and its surroundings, the school-rooms, accom- 
modations of visitors, etc., in favorable terms. Theservice 
in the meeting for worship, however, did not meet his ap- 
proval, and he concludes that “ between the Orthodox 
Friends and these people there is an impassable gulf, if 
they believe what was taught in that meeting.” 

* * * 

THE freedom with which we permit members of other 
bodies of Friends to sit with us in our business meetings, 
arises, no doubt, from our generally kind feeling toward 
them, and the absence of that spirit of condemnation and 
proscription which would lead us to judge mankind accord- 
ing to the range of their dogmatic beliefs. A Friend from 
London, a very estimable and courteous man, to all appear- 
ance, who had been spending several weeks in Philadel- 
phia, visiting Friends’ meetings (of both bodies), attended 
our Yearly Meeting ( Phila.) throughout, without objection 
or remark, though we presume a like condescension would 


hardly be accorded one of our body in London Yearly 
Meeting. 


It is to be hoped that in the long run the cause 
of truth will be advanced by the uniform practice of Chris- 
tian courtesy, and that even such of our visitors as Calvin 
W. Pritchard may begin to wonder whether the doubt that 
Satan is an individual, or that Hell is a place, is necessarily 
fatal to the credit of one whose life is marked by up- 
rightness, and controlled by the essential precepts of the 
Christian doctrine. 


MARRIAGES. 


HENZEY—CLARK.—Fifth month 23d, 1891, at Atlan- 
tie City, N. J., before Mayor Hoffman, Alexander Wilson 
Henzey and Margaret A. Clark, both of Philadelphia. 

TITUS—MINARD.—At the of the bride’s 
parents, Sparta, Ontario, Sixth month 10th, 1891, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Mary F. Minard to William M. Titus, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. No cards. 


residence 


DEATHS. 

HEED.—At the home of her parents, in Philadelphia, 
Sixth month sth, 1891, Emily 0. W., wife of W. W. Heed, 
West Chester, Pa., and daughter of Francis J. Keefer, aged 
43 years; a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

HILLBORN.—Sixth month 13th, 1891, at his home at 
Swarthmore, Pa., Amos Hillborn, aged 59 years ; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green street, 
Philadelphia. 

Funeral on the 17th, at Fair Hill. 

KESTER.—At their home in Eden, Erie county, N. Y., 
Sixth month 6th, 1891, Naomi Willson, wife of Nelson 
Kester, aged 74 years; a member of North Collins Prepar- 


ative, and an elder of East Hamburg Monthly Meeting of | 


Friends, Erie county, N. Y. Her funeral, and that of her 
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daughter, whose death is stated in another notice, were 
held at the Nelson Kester. Interment in 
Friends’ burying ground, called Webster’s Cemetery, in 
Eden, N. Y. 

POUND.—Of consumption, Fifth month 13th, 1891, at 
the residence of her parents, in Eden, Erie county, N. Y., 
Libbie Kester, wife of Ransom P. Pound, and daughter of 
Nelson and Naomi Kester, aged nearly 45 years ; a member 
of North Collins Preparative and East Hamburg Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

WILDMAN.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 12th, 1891, 
Chalkley Albertson Wildman ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia. 

WILLSON.—At her home, Barnwell, near Easton, Md., 
on Fifth month 2ist, 1891, Hannah W. Willson, widow of 
the late John Willson, in the 71st year of her age. 


residence of 


In her death our Society has lost an earnest and exem- 
plary member; her family a devoted mother. A Friend in 
its full sense, her last illness was so fraught with suffer- 
ing as to fully test her Christian resignation. She leaves a 
void not readily filled, but we hope the meekness and 
Christian graces of her character may still be with us for 
future good. ' 


MAHLON K. PAIST. 

Mahlon K. Paist was born in Wrightstown, Bucks Co., 
Pa., Second month 24, 1815. During the late civil war he 
resided in Baltimore, Md., and taking an active part in the 
struggle for liberty, asa Friend, an anti-Slavery man, and 
a strong friend of the Union, he became a marked man. 
He visited the hospitals, ministering to the necessities of 
the sick and wounded. Fearlessand true to his convictions 
of duty and the right, he never swerved from the path he 
had laid out. He was a target for the shafts of enemies, 
but he walked in and outamong them during those trying 
times, seeming to possess a charmed life, for although the 
missives of death flew around him he escaped unharmed. 
During those dark days he was chosen to act in the mail 
service between Washington and New York. Afterwards 
he was appointed in the Internal Revenue Department, 
In 1865 he re- 
moved to Philadelphia, and engaged in the coal business, 
For more than eighteen 


serving in that capacity for several years. 


retiring to private life in 1888. 
years he served on the school committee of Green St. Meet- 
ing, doing all in his power to promote its welfare, and while 
health permitted wasalways at his post. For several years 
he was an overseer of that meeting, and in the discharge of 
the important duties of that office, was a man of sound 


judgment, clear understanding, and a just disciplinarian, 


always interpreting the Discipline in a broad and liberal 
spirit for the best interest of the Society, believing that 
“the letter killeth, while the spirit maketh alive.” He 
was the Board of Managers of Friends’ 
Association at its foundation, remaining 
He was a member of the Library 


elected one of 
Boarding-house 
until the close of life. 
Association of Friends, and for many years an active mem- 
ber of the Northern Soup Society. He had a kind and 
genial disposition, endearing him to all; none knew him 
but torespect and love him. As the close of life drew near 
he was anxious to go to his Heavenly Home, and said there 
was no obstruction ; the way was clear. And truly it was, 
for he had obeyed the Golden Rule to “ Do to others as he 
would have them do to him.” 

Fifth month 4th, 1891, his pure spirit was released from 
its earthly tabernacle to join the hosts of the redeemed who 
had passed on before to the higher life. ‘“ He 
his labors, and his works do follow him.” 


rests from 


H. W. 2. 





REBECCA F. WALTON. 

Read at Trenton, N. J., First-day school, Fifth month 
24th, 1891.) 

In the death of Rebecca F. Walton, (which occurred 
the 13th of Fifth month, 1891), the Trenton First-day 
school lost a conscientious and efficient helper,—she hav- 
ing occupied the position of teacher for many years. She 
was active in meeting, and a strong believer in the doc- 
trines of Friends, but was never a sectarian. She did not 
forget the social part of life, believing that by a genial, so- 
cial manner we may often lessen the trials of others. She 
took interest and gave help in charitable fields outside of 
our Society. Her sterling worth was apparent to all; and 
her great patience was especially manifested in her last 
sickness, in which terrible suffering was unmurmuringly 
endured, and a perfect trust expressed in the love and 
goodness of her Heavenly Father. Her help, her friend- 
ship, and her love will be deeply missed. We have had 
the pleasure and the benefit of a short but beautiful life. 
And we can best perpetuate her memory by following the 
example she presented of kindly, courteous deeds and un- 
ostentatious piety. For her “life’s work” preaches the 
sermon that goodly deeds speak louder than words, and al- 
though death has taken her from among us, her influence 
still exists. And why speak of it as death? Her spirit 
knows no death. “ What seems so is transition,” a stepping 
out from earth,—away from pain and sorrow,—into a per- 
fect and endless day. E. B.S. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 


THE annual graduating exercises of Swarthmore Col- 
lege were held on Third-day of this week, the 16th 
instant, this being the nineteenth “ Commencement ” 
of the institution. Though the day was exceedingly 
warm,—as often occurs,—the attendance was as large 
as usual, and the large collection room was filled to 
its capacity, with some overflow at the doors, while 
as a compensation, those present found a pleasant 
movement of air through the room relieving the 
heat. President Appleton directed the programme, 
reading part of the 3d Chapter of The Proverbs, com- 
mencing with the 13th verse: 
“Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 
And the man that getteth understanding, 
For the merchandise of it is better than 
the merchandise of silver, 

And the gain thereof than fine gold.” 

The programme of the graduates’ theses offered to 
the public was as follows. (Those marked with * 
were excused from speaking) : 

“The Amusements of the Roman Empire,” Emily 
Atkinson *; “ Christianity in Greece,” Eliza Gilling- 
ham Holmes; “The Engineering Profession,” Edward 


Brinton Temple ; “The Utility of the Imagination,” | 


Katharine Lowe Tyler; “Sources of Mythology,” 
Sarah Thomas Moore *; “The Growth and Results 
of Civilization,” William Cameron Sproul; “ Savona- 
rola,” Esther Haviland *; “ Trial by Jury,” Alexan- 
der Mitchell Palmer. 

The degrees were then conferred by President 
Appleton. Six graduates received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, nine that of Bachelor of Letters, 
three that of Bachelor of Science, in Science, and five 
of the same degree in Engineering, making twenty- 
three altogether. Second degrees were yranted to 


| “The Wallingford Bridge,’ 
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three post-graduates: Master of Arts to Mary East- 
man Gale, of Laconia, N. H., who graduated A. B. in 
1882, and Martha Magill Watson, of Trenton, N. J,, 
who graduated A. B. in 1886, and Civil Engineer to 
Frank Cawley, B.S., (1888), now of Earlington, Ky. 

After the conferring of degrees, Joseph Wharton, 
President of the Board of Managers, delivered an ex- 
cellent address to the graduating class, taking as his 
theme the characteristic qualities of the late Dr. 
Joseph Leidy, the distinguished scientist, who for 
many years was one of the Faculty at Swarthmore. 
Upon the conclusion of his address, after a brief in- 
terval of silence, the exercises were closed. 

The list of those to whom degrees were granted 
is as follows: 

Bachelor of Arts. Emily Atkinson, Moorestown, 
N. J.; Eliza Rebecca Hampton, Spring Brook, N. Y.; 
Eliza Gillingham Holmes, Moorestown, N. J.; Lucy 
Sutton Lippincott, Riverton, N.J.; Alexander Mit- 


| chell Palmer, Stroudsburg, Pa.; Mary Lilian Yar- 
y 


nall, Ward, Pa. 

Bachelor of Letters. Cosmelia Janney Brown, Lin- 
coln, Va.; Hannah Hallowell Clothier, Wynnewood, 
Pa.; Esther Haviland, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dora Lewis, 
Media, Pa.; Chester Passmore Martindale. Oxford, 
Pa, ; Sarah Thomas Moore, Sandy Spring, Md. ; Ellen 
Passmore, Oxford, Pa.; Marianna Smith, Lincoln, 
Va.; Frances Maria White, Lansdowne, Pa. 

Bachelor of Science. (In Science.) William Cam- 
eron Sproul, Chester, Pa.; Katharine Lowe Tyler, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; Edward Clarkson Wilson, Bloom- 
field, Ont., Can. (In Engineering.) Louis Pelouze 
Clark, Haverford College, Pa. ; Isaac Onward Harper, 
Baltimore, Md. ; John W. Hutchinson, Jr., New York 
City ; Harry Lee McDonald, Kansas City, Mo.; Ed- 
ward Brinton Temple, Ward, Pa. 

Master of Arts. Mary Eastman Gale, A. B., 1882, 
Laconia, N. H.; Martha Magill Watson, A. B., 1886, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Civil Engineer. 
ington, Ky. 

The essays and addresses prepared by those 
members of the graduating class who were not on 
the programme of speaking, were as follows: 

“ Practical Nationalism,” Cosmelia Janney Brown; 
Louis Pelouze Clark ; 
“The Progress of Education in England,’ Hannah 
Hallowell Clothier ; “ Socrates,” Eliza Rebecca Hamp- 
ton ; “Analysis of Roof Truss over Machine Shop at 
Swarthmore,” Isaac Onward Harper; “ Review of a 
Roof Truss,” Jonn W. Hutchinson, Jr.; “ The Early 
History of Diplomacy in America,” Dora Lewis ; 
“The Homeric Question,” Lucy Sutton Lippincott ; 


Frank Cawley, B.S., 1888, Earl- 


| * Life Insurance—Its Plans and Principles,” Chester 


Passmore Martindale ; “ Tbe Roof Truss of the Meet- 
ing-House at Swarthmore,” Harry Lee McDonald; 
© Music and Its Influence,’ Ellen Passmore; “ Wo- 
men of the Colonies,” Marianna Smith ; “A Compar- 
ison of Shakespeare and Goethe,” Frances Maria 
White; “ The Childhood of the World,’ Edward 
Clarkson Wilson ; “The Rise and Decline of Papal 
Power in the Old World,” Mary Lilian Yarnall. 

No announcement was made concerning the fill- 
ing of the Presidential vacancy, caused by the much- 





regretted inability of William Dudley Foulke to en- 
ter upon the duties which he was about to undertake 
at the time of the fatal accident to his brother-in- 
law, Authur Reeves. 

Many friends of the College were present during 
the exercises, and expressed their satisfaction with 
them, adding their earnest good wishes for the fu- 
ture of the Class of 91. The Alumni held their 


usual reunion later in the day. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
NSON ’S RELIGIOUS SERVICE. 


A terrer from our friend, Levi L. Benson, states that 
he reached home on the 5th inst.,and found his fam- 
ily in usual health. His labors for the past month 
were attended with much satisfaction and peace of 
mind. 

After the Quarterly Meeting at Pipe Creek, Md.,a 
very interesting meeting was held in the M. E. 
Church at New Market; then he visited families for 
two days, ending in a parlor meeting at the house of 
John W. Sullivan, at Monrovia, (agent for the B. & 
O. R. R.), who kindly entertained him over night. 
“ We all realized much of the Lord’s presence.” Next 
morning he left for Bedford, which was reached late 
in the afternoon, and was entertained at Howard 
Blackburn’s. A meeting at the court-house in the 
evening was attended by an intelligent, attentive au- 
dience, and Levi was enabled to present the central 
truths of the gospel with ease and clearness, and 
realized that the Lord is a present helpin every time 
of need. Next morning Hiram Blackburn conveyed 
him to Fishertown, where Friends have a neat, com- 
modious house for worship. “Select meeting was 
held at 2 p. m., same day, where I met Watson Tom- 
linson and wife, Nathan Moore and wife, and other 
dear Friends from Clearfield and Center counties. 
The First-day School Association was held the same 
day with a good degree of interest, showing, we 
think, advancement in the work. On First-day the 
house was full to overflowing, and for two hours per- 
fect order prevailed. The messengers of the Lord, 
in the unity of the spirit, sent forth no uncertain 
sound. At half past three the house was filled, with 
the same deep interest, and again at 8 p. m. increas- 
ing interest was manifested. No one seemed weary 
of the day’s work, but all were loath to leave the 
place after the meeting closed. On Second-day the 
quarterly meeting proper was held, with house filled. 
Many were enabled to open their mouths in testi- 
mony,and it was felt to be a day of the Lord’s 
power; his trusting children being greatly strength- 
ened. An appointed meeting in the evening again 
filled the house, aud was felt to be the crown of all. 
Next morning visited families remote from meeting, 


and had a parlor meeting at the house of Cyrus | 


Way,which was a season of great profit. In the even- 
ing an appointed meeting in the Albright Church, 
at Pleasantville, about six miles from Fishertown, in 
which the Lord was present in power.” 

The next day (Fourth-day) a meeting at Friends’ 
meeting-house at Fishertown ended his labors in 
that section and he started homeward. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PHILANTHROPIC LABOR. 
To the Yearly Meeting: 


Tue Committee organized in Fifth month, 1890, by 
appointing, as usual, an Executive Committee and a 
sub-committee on each of the subjects entrusted to 
its care. The subjects were as heretofore : Temper- 
ance, Tobacco, the Education of the Colored Peoplein 
the South, Prison Reform, and Arbitration. There 
has been considerable individual labor, of which no 
report can be given. Of the work that has been 
brought to our attention, we report as follows: 

The Philanthropic Union. In Ninth month the 
conference of the Friends’ Union for Philanthropic 
Labor was held at Pendleton, Indiana. There were 
five sessions of the conference, all of which were 
largely attended. Representatives were present from 
al! the codperating yearly meetings, also many from 
Philadelphia and Genesee. All the subjects in charge 
of our committee were considered at the Conference, 
and a paper on each of the subjects in our charge was 
contributed by some member of this committee. 
From the proceedings of the conference we copy the 
following : 


THE FUTURE OF FRIENDS’ UNION FOR PHILAN- 
THROPIC LABOR. 

The following report from the Committee appointed at 
the first session to propose a line of action for the future of 
the Union was read, warmly approved, and with slight 
verbal change, adopted. Our Executive Committee was di- 
rected to receive as members any who may be appointed to 
their body from authorized organizations within the limits 
of Philadelphia or Genesee Yearly Meetings. It is directed 
that the report be published, accompanied by the approval 
of the Union: 

“1. The name of this Association shall be The Friends’ 
Union for Philanthropic Labor. 

“2. Its object shall be the promotion of Philanthropic 
Work, National and International, and the study of 
methods and systems relating thereto, and tending to the 
advancement of morality and righteousness among men, 
including in the scope of its attention Indian Civilization, 
Peace and Arbitration, Temperance, The Education of the 
Colored People of the South, Prison Reform, Dependent 
Children, Social Purity, Capital Punishment, the use of 
Tobacco, and the suppression of improper Publications, 
Lotteries, Gambling, and kindred vices. 

“3. It shall be composed of Representatives appointed 
by authority 
therefrom ; or (3) by an Association of Friends laboring in 


1) directly by the yearly meetings, or (2 


accordance with the general objects of the Association 
within the limits of such yearly meetings as have not here- 
tofore officially associated with the Union. 

“4. Its officers shall consist of a President, Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Recording Secretary, Treasurer, and an 
Executive Committee of not less than seven from each 
yearly meeting represented. 

“5. Each yearly meeting cooperating with the Union 
shall have exclusive control as to the organization and 
work of its committee or committees on Philanthropic 
Labor, within its own limits. 

“The Union recommends that as nearly as practicable 
each local meeting within the limits of the yearly meeting 
be assigned a share in the work.” 

Temperance.— The subject of 


temperance has 


, Claimed the attention of a large body of our mem- 
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bership, and we believe Friends are coming more 
and more to realize the need of entering into this 


work. Conferences have been held at Westbury, 


Flushing, Chappaqua, Purchase, Kakiat, Chatham, 
Easton, Quaker Street, Brooklyn, and New York. 

The action of Westbury Quarterly Meeting in ap- 
pointing a committee to codperate with us has been 
very gratifying, and we believe it will tend to 
strengthen the work in that particular quarterly meet- 
ing, as we feel sure it has done under similar circum- 
stances in Purchase, and in Shrewsbury and Rahway 
Quarters, where such co umittees have been in exist- 
ence for some time. If our other quarterly meetings 
could see their way clear to follow the example of these 
three meetings, we have no doubt a benefit would 
result. What is greatly needed is a more systematic 
plan of work, which, to be effectual, must have the 
cooperation of our membership throughout the 
whole Yearly Meeting. 

The First-day schools throughout the , Yearly 
Meeting have been supplied with copies of the 
Youths’ Temperance Banner and the Water Lily. 

The following suggestions from Friends’ Union 
for Philanthropic Labor are, we believe, worthy of 
careful consideration : 

“ Believing that the advancement of temperance is de- 
pendent upon an enlightened public opinion, and that all 
successful reforms must be so supported, we recommend 
that Friends while holding in abeyance in their meetings 
their political party preferences, should unite actively in 
the work of educating public sentiment in favor of total 
abstinence from the manufacture, sale, and use of intoxi- 
cants as beverages, and to this end we suggest : 

“Ist. The formation in each neighborhood of an or- 
ganization or committee of Friends and others who may be 
associated with them, for the purpose of studying, in pub- 
lic meetings and private readings, the moral, scientific, and 
economic phases of the manufacture, sale, and use of alco- 
holic liquors ; that such organizations or committees should 
as far as practicable, be connected with the monthly meet- 
ings, and should be largely literary and social in their na- 
ture, holding occasional public meetings and engaging also 
in the circulation of literature on the subject. 

“2d. That the Philanthropic or Temperance commit- 
tees of the yearly or quarterly meetings should hold public 
conferences at the times of the quarterly meetings, and oc- 
casionally at monthly meetings, at which carefully pre- 
pared papers and addresses on the educational phases of the 
subject may be considered.” 

Tobacco.—There have been two public meetings of 
the committee at which the subject of tobacco has 
been considered, one at Purchase and the other at 
New York. The subject has also been spoken of sev- 
eral times at meetings not under the care of the com- 
mittee, and there has been some individual labor in 
distributing literature on the subject. The commit- 
tee would recommend that more attention be given 
to this subject in the First-day schools. It is also 
thought that some effort might be made in reference 
to its consideration in the public schools. 

Education of the Colored People in the South_—The 
sub-committee on Education of the Colored People 
in the South has continued to forward funds to the 
Schofield school at Aiken, and the Laing school at 
Mt. Pleasant, South Carolina. These two schools 
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have been in prosperous condition during the winter. | assist the Civil Service Commission in an examina- 





At the Schofield school the tuition rates have been 
raised. This decreased the numbers in attendance, 
but raised the grade and improved the work. There 
will be four graduates this spring, who will become 
teachers among their own people. At the Laing 
school, the attendance has been unusually large, al- 
though the season has been a very unhealthy one in 
that vicinity. There has been an average attendance 
of two hundred pupils of whom one hundred and 
twenty were present every day. 

During the year the committee has collected and 
sent a large number of barrels of clothing and other 
articles needed at the schools. The money received 
by the committee is less than in previous years. The 
reason for this is, that some of the large contributors 
have sent directly to the schools. The report of the 
Treasurer of the sub-committee, which is appended, 
gives details of the money collected and spent or 
forwarded to the schools. All money used by this 
sub-committee has been raised by voluntary contri- 
butions, none being taken from the Yearly Meeting’s 
funds. 

There is felt, in the committee, a great desire that 
the work on this subject shall become general,—that 
there shall be no meeting of Friends whose members 
in some capacity do not make a contribution either 
in money or goods to the support of these schools. 
There is probably no neighborhood that cannot send 
both, in at least a small measure. The work is ex- 
cellent and in accordance with the usual course of 
Friends’ practical teaching. It is beginning at the 
foundation to make the pupils in these schools self- 
reliant and then helpful to others. It, therefore, de- 
serves the support of every member of our Society. 
At the Schofield school there has been established 
this winter a monthly school bulletin which gives a 
reliable monthly account of the two schools and 
many interesting incidents connected with their 
work. A free distribution of these by First-day 
schools and interested individuals, will probably be 
of great advantage to the two schools. Information, 
printed matter, and reports will be gladly furnished 
by members of the committee to any Friend desir- 
ing to assist in their distribution. 

{The report of Samuel B. Haines, Treasurer of 
this sub-committee, showed receipts during the year 
$407.55, balance from last year, $9.93; total, $417.48. 
Payments, to the Schofield school, $100, to the Laing 
school, $302.07; total, $402.17; leaving balance, 
$15.31]. 

Prison Reform. The Committee on Prison Reform 
have found opportunity for individual labor in fur- 
therance of two bills that were before the Legisla- 
ture of this State, one for the establishment of a Re- 
formatory for women, and the other requiring the 
the appointment of Police Matronsin New York City 
and Brooklyn. When the latter became a law, the 
selection of suitable women for this office seemed a 
matter of much importance. Committees were there- 
fore appointed, to act with others in making inquiries 
in both cities concerning progress in this direction. 

Up to the present date they report that in New 
York two competent women have been appointed to 
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tion of applicants; in Brooklyn, that four station 
houses have rooms fitted for this purpose, and eight 
matrons are to be appointed for the first year’s ser- 


vice, who are also to be subject to the examination of | 


the Civil Service Commission. 

Dissatisfaction is expressed by the authorities and 
those interested, because the law allows but two 
matrons to each station house, thus requiring duty 
for twelve hours out of twenty-four every day inthe 


year; while the patrolmen, on equal or greater sala- | 
ries, are on duty but eight out of each twenty-four | 


hours, with every third day off. 
A sub-committee was also appointed to inquire of 


the New York Women’s Prison Association if any as- | 


sistance could be given them in reference to the Bill 
for the establishment of a Woman’s Reformatory 
for New York and Kings counties. It was ascer- 
tained that the friends of the bill believed every- 
thing needful had been or was being done to insure 


its success; but that the Board would be glad to 


know any additional facts concerning the needs of | 


Kings county for such a reformatory. 

In addition to the organized work, there has been 
much individual interest manifested by some of our 
members in visiting the penal and reformatory insti- 
tutions of New York, New Jersey, and other States. 

Arbitration. The subject of Arbitration has not 


been formally presented at eny public meetings, ex- | eriticism. 


cept the General Conference, though it has been con- 
sidered by the Executive Committee in reference to 
practical work. No formal action, however, has been 


recommended during the year. Some individual 


work has been done by our members including ad- | 


dresses on the subject at the annual meeting of the 
Illinois Peace Society at the time of the last Illinois 
Yearly Meeting. 

The Executive Committee. The plan of work adopted’ 
by the Executive Committee has been about the 
same as last year. For the future the Committee re- 
commend that our members in different localities 
make special effort to arrange for public meetings on 
the subjects in charge of the Committee and that a 
fuller and freer correspondence with the Clerk of the 
Executive Committee would greatly aid in the ad- 
vancement of the work. 

Expenses. The Committee has expended $311.89 
of the $500.00 appropriated to its use. 

By direction and on behalf of the Committee, 

Joun W. Hurcarnson, Clerk. 


DISCUSSION IN LONDON YEARLY 
MEETING. 
Report in Christian World, (Undenominational), London. 
A report on the “ Firet-day school” movement, 
which is the Quaker method of Home Mission work, 
was then read, by which it appears that there are 
nearly 40,000 scholars in these First-day schools, the 
great proportion being adults. When all these de- 
tails had been produced, the yearly meeting entered 
on the consideration of “the state of the Society,” 
and two sittings were spent on this subject. Proba- 
bly these were the most interesting and impressive 
sittings of the yearly meeting. 
Alderman White, of Birmingham, opened the de- 
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bate by referring to the condition of that large meet- 
ing,where there are over 800 persons identified with 
the Society,and nearly 4,000 adults in the schools con- 
ducted by Friends. He rejoiced in the greater free- 
dom of action and thought now recognized, but urged 
the necessity of maintaining our simple method of 
worship and our spiritual views. 

Wm. Pollard, of Manchester, said he welcomed 
the staten.ent from Birmingham,that, although there 
was considerable diversity of view on some aspects 
of religious truth, there was great unity. He thought 
this increasingly manifest throughout the Society in 
this country. The existing diversity was largely on 
questions of definition. This was a day in which 
Friends and others were thinking for themselves, 
and when this was the case there was sure to be di- 
versity. Personal conviction—private judgment, rev- 
erent freedom of thought—was not only a right, but 
a duty. Some of our Friends were alarmed at what 
is called ‘* Modern thought.” No doubt there was 
much tbat was daring and even presumptuous in 
modern thought, but it was being overruled for good. 
As some one had said, that which can be shaken had 
better be shaken, and cleared away, so that the beau- 
tiful simplicity and naturalness of Christ’s Gospel 
might come to the front. Some were filled with anx- 
iety also about the tendency and range of Biblical 
But the Friends, of all people, can view 
this with equanimity. We have accepted no doc- 
trine of verbal inspiration ; we have always professed 
to put the Spirit above the letter, and so, though we 
may have to modify our ideas about some parts of 
the Bible, we can welcome any established truth, 
knowing that the Lord reigns, and that he is the 
God of Truth. William Pollard also pointed out the 
danger apparent in some places of urging new con- 
verts to make publie confession in meetings, the 
quiet testimony of a Christian life being the truest 
witness. He referred also to the undue stimulus 
given to vocal prayer. The secret, unuttered prayer 
was often the most genuine. He commended to min- 
isters who often make long prayers in our meetings, 
the description given by William Penn of George 
Fox in prayer, where he speaks of “ the fewness and 
fulness of his words, and the reverence of his spirit.” 

Richard Littleboy, of Newport Pagnell, regretted 
the apparent approval given by William Pollard to 
“ Modern Thought,” the tendency of which was, he 
thought, to set aside doctrines that had been held by 
the Church universal for nearly 1900 years. 

Dr. Thomas, of Baltimore, rejoiced in the progress 
manifest in the Society since his visit to England ten 
years ago. He saw a growth in both faith and zeal. 

Wm. E. Turner, of Liverpool, spoke of the evi- 
dence that “ Jesus Christ and him crucified,” using 
the expression in its broadest and truest sense, is still 
the ground of our Church union and of our varied 
efforts to promulgate the Gospel in its simplicity and 
spirituality. 

Samuel J. Capper, of London, spoke of Christian- 
ity being not a creed or a system, but a life; and 
said that he was a Quaker because the breadth and 
universality of God’s love and the direct power of 
Christ on the soul were so prominently upheld. 
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Tallack, of London, spoke of modern 
thought in the sense of modern investigation, which 
is telling so strikingly in confirmation of Bible truth. 
Modern experience was also teaching us many things, 
but active and earnest Christians had not much time 


for mere speculation. 


Thomas Barrow, of Lancaster, referred to meet- 
ings for worship, and expressed his conviction that 
it would be well if in all meetings the First-day 
evening gatherings were especially set apart for re- 


ligious teaching. 


Jonathan B. Hodgkin, of Darlington, (speaking 
of the General Epistle to members, the character of 
which is generally shaped by this debate on the 
state of the Society), said that he trusted we should 
not send a message of discouragement. 
been expressed about the traditionalism of some and 
the unwise zeal of others. But these difficulties were 
A church without difficulties was 
For a church, as for an individ- 
ual, the greatest of all dangers is when we are 
“Tam rich and have need of noth- 
We have known meetings that have been liv- 
ing on their reputation ; and then inevitably trouble 
We need to cherish loving patience, not 
only with reference to diverse views, but for the in- 
We 


our opportunities. 
a church in decay. 


tempted to say : 
ing.” 


has come. 


different and the inexperienced and for all. 


need to stir one another up to be true to our convic- 


tions and true to the guidance of our living Lord. 


AN ECONOMICAL MAN. 
HE lived on thirteen cents a day— 
Ten cents for milk and cracker, 
One cent for dissipation gay 

And two cents for tobacco. 
And if he wished an extra dish 
He'd take his pole and catch a fish. 


And if his stomach raised a war 
’Gainst his penurious habit, 

He’d go and kill a woodchuck or 
Assassinate a rabbit. 

And thus he’d live in sweet content 

On food that never cost a cent. 


And, that he might lay by in bank 
The proceeds of his labor, 

He’d happen round at meals, the crank, 
To dine upon his neighbor. 

And then he’d eat enough to last 

Until another day had passed. 


He bought no pantaloons nor vest, 

No rich, expensive jacket ; 
He had one suit—his pa’s bequest— 

He thought would “ stand the racket.” 
He patched it thirty years, ’tis true, 
And then declared ’twas good as new. 


He owned but one suit to his back, 
And minus cuffs and collars, 
He died, and left his nephew Jack 
Nine hundred thousand dollars ! 
And Jack he ran this fortune through 
And only took a year or two. 
S. W. Foss, in Yankee Blade. 


Fears had 








THE WARMTH OF A WORD. 
*Twas a day in the dead of winter, 
And the echo of hurried feet 
Struck sharp from the icy pavement 
Of the pitiless city street. 


Each passer was loath to linger 
Though wrapped in a fur-clad fold ; 
For the air was a-tingle with frost-flakes, 
And the sky was benumbed with cold. 


The cimeter wind, in its fury, 
Bore down like a sleeping foe ; 

The tempest was waiting the onset, 
And abroad were its scouts of snow. 


Yet, midst it all, with his tatters 
A-flap in the whirling blast 

A child who seemed born of the winter— 
A creature of penury—passed. 


So tremulous were his accents, 
As he shivered and crouched and sung, 
That the names of the mumbled papers 
Seemed frozen upon his tongue. 


He paused for a bitter moment, 
As a wondrously genial face 
Arrested his voice and held him 
With a pity that warmed the place. 


“Have a paper?” The kind eye glistened 
As the stranger took the sheet, 
And glanced at the stiffened fingers, 
And thought of the icy feet. 


Then dropped in his hand the value 
Of his fifty papers sold ; 

“Ah, poor little friend !’’ he faltered, 
“Don’t you shiver and ache with cold ?”’ 


The boy, with a gulp of gladness, 
Sobbed out as he raised his eye 
To the warmth of the face above him: 
“T did, sir—till you passed by!” 
—Margaret J. Preston. 


PREPARING FOR SUFFRAGE: 

THREE years ago Mrs. Fessenden made the statement 
that the only argument against Woman Suffrage that 
had not been met was that “ women do not want it.” 
The reasons for this are many and lie hidden in the 
history of our sex; but a new era is dawning, and 
the ballot is coming to us, whether we want it or not. 

The time for abstractions is past, and we now 
must look to our concrete duties. We women must 
arise to a true sense of our abilities, and draw our 
inspiration from our own innate conception of right 
aud truth and justice; keeping that ideal high and 


| strong and intact, our souls will be strengthened to 


awake from their long lethargy, and we will appre- 
ciate the place we ought to occupy before the law, 
and will no longer bear to be discriminated against, 
nor accept with complacency the inferior position so 
long assigned us. 

The signs of the times are cheering, and equal- 
suffrage is claiming the thought of both statesmen 
and philanthropists, as a possible solvent for many 

Read Sixth month 4, 1891, at a Parlor Meeting of the Wo- 


man’s Suffrage League of Swarthmore, Delaware county, Pa., 
by Susanna M. Gaskill. 
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of the social problems thatconfront them. The con- 
fessed need for reform at the ballot-box has called 
forth new systems of supervision of elections, and 
many of our Eastern State Legislatures are examin- 
ing the subject with seriousness. Whether these are 
clearing the way for the fair sex I know not, but this 
movement, together with the desire to have our 
school boards and police removed from the domina- 
tion of politics, show that reform is taking practical 
shape. 

We care not how the change comes, but we do 
care very deeply how our school children are treated 
during those few momentous years of their lives ; 
for we believe, with all moralists, that the earliest 
years are the most important, and ought to receive 
the best possible training and development. We 
hold the opinion that all the best schools of the land 
have women jointly on the committees of manage- 
ment, and we will never cease to advocate the justice 
and sound policy of both parents being equally re- 
sponsible for the care and education of their chil- 
dren. 

My friends, it is no new thing for women to vote! 
In all the affairs of life we are called upon to exer- 
cise the power of decision; to give the casting vote, 
or veto, as the case may be; and according to our 
wisdom do we turn the balance for good or ill. 

How important are the questions the mother of 
the family is called upon to decide! The expendi- 
ture of the money, the school for the children, the 
food and clothing they shall use, the doctor who 
shall attend them when ill, the religion they shall 


adopt, all largely depend upon her choice and dis- 


cretion. These are our special functions by nature 
and custom; but to decide upon matters of public 
import requires a train of thought comparatively 
new to us. Most of us feel we need some prepara- 
tion for this new responsibility. We want to be for- 
tified with a clear understanding of our duties and 
our rights before we can hold our own, as it were, 
with those who have been so much longer in the 
field, hence we have formed a Woman’s Suffrage 
League. That we may learn how to decide wisely, 
and rid ourselves of the tyranny of ignorance and 
the helplessness of indecision, is our hope and aim. 
And to bring the same conscientious vigilance to the 
affairs of State that we give to those of the home cir- 
cle, and inspire our brethren with the same whole- 
some views will be the larger duty of women of the 
future. 


METHODS OF THE CHILDREN’S AID 
SOCIETY. 

{From an Address by Homer Folks, Superintendent of the 
Children’s Aid Society (Philadelphia), at the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, at Indianapolis, Fifth 
month 15, 1891.] 

As a rule, these children are sent a considerable dis- 
tance from any large city; usually from 250 to 300 
miles from Philadelphia. In finding homes for these 
children we do not rely upon the natural demand for 
servants. We discard all applications like the follow- 
ing, which is a true copy: “I desire to adopt a little 
girl about fifteen years of age. I intend toSraise her 








in the nuture and admonition of the Lord, therefore 
she must be of good disposition, and not too small in 
stature.” We usually advertise for families willing 
to board a boy and give attention to his moral train- 
ing. Among the answers to such an advertisement 
are nearly always several from the very best families 
of the neighborhood. The other applications are dis- 
carded. Having made sure, by asystem of references 
and personal visitation, which homes are desirable, 
it still remains to decide which family can do most 
for the individual child under consideration. This 
decision is of immense importance, for no truer words 
were ever uttered than those of Miss Fowke: “ The 
real success of the work must depend upon the choice 
of families.” It is not easy to explain the care with 
which each child is fitted into his new surroundings, 
and the best results often seem to come from a sort 
of intuition,—an intuition born, however, of years of 
experience in placing children in families. Another 
consideration of importance is that very few of these 
children are expected to be self-supporting from the 
start. The city boy is a total stranger to country life 
and work, and must receive careful instruction. After 
the novelty passes away he inevitably becomes, at 
times, impatient of its monotony, and feels a peculiar 


and powerful yearning for the excitement of the city. 


He bas days when he is restless, impatient, impudent. 
All this requires an amount of patient and intelligent 
training which we cannot secure without remunera- 
tion, nor have we any right, on purely business prin- 
ciples, to expect it. We therefore pay for their train- 
ing, education, and maintenance, usually at the rate 
of $2.00 per week. The greater control which the So- 
ciety retains over the boarding child, the difference 
in the standing of the child in the community, the 
higher grade of homes which can be obtained, the 


_ hecessity of tiding over these outbursts of temper, 


which would otherwise result in the return of the 
child,—all these emphasize the importance of this re- 
muneration. This expense is entirely justifiable, for 
if the same children had been placed in reformato- 
ries they would have cost the community from $150.00 
to $200.00 per year. Is there any reason why the 
community should not pay the country farmer or 
tradesman the same amount, if necessary, provided 
he secures for them equally good or better results? 
However, a study of the comparative costs of the dif- 
ferent methods shows a difference in the yearly cost 
of from $50.00 to $100.00 per capita in favor of the 
family plan. 

What do we seem to have learned from this year’s 
work? First, we have a clearer idea as to who com- 
pose this class of delinquent children. It is very 
easy to speak of these as “ the children of criminals,” 
or “the offspring of the slums,” and the fact of 
heredity in crime is unquestioned. Such children 
there are in the number, but to infer that all, or 
nearly all, belong to this class is a most unwarranted 
and unjustifiable assumption. While statistics as to 
this point are very incomplete, they are highly sug- 
gestive. 400 boys were admitted to the State Indus- 
trial School of New York (formerly the Western 
House of Refuge) during the past year ; of only sixty- 
one had either parent been arrested. Of 460 inmates 





400 


received at the Huntingdon Reformatory the taint 
of crime conld be found in the parentage of only 
nineteen ; the parentage of 441, being as far as could 
be ascertained, respectable, as against nineteen crimi- 
nal. Of our own children the parents of twenty-four 
are eminently respectable and law-abiding; of twelve, 
disreputable. 

We are willing to go a step farther and assert our 
belief that not only are many of these children of re- 
spectable parentage, but that a considerable portion 
are themselves very little different from ordinary 
children, The readiness with which these children 
have responded to their new environments and have 
formed new attachments, and their submission to the 
regulations of the household, all seem to indicate 
that they are not sovery different from ordinary chil- 
dren as to require that heroic treatment which may 
be necessary for adult criminals. To what then, 
shall this large share of juvenile delinquency be at- 
tributed? Toa thousand different causes, which can 
only be decided in each case by careful study, but 
which can in a majority of cases be traced to a lack 
of parental oversight, due to the loss of one or both 
parents. The death of a father or mother leaves too 
heavy a burden on the surviving parent, and the 
children suffer, receiving their training in the street, 
notin the home. While we have no statistics as to 
the proportion of orphan children in the community, 
it is evidently not large. Therecords, however, show 
that about half of the children committed to reforma- 
tories are orphans or half-orphans. 

Of the children committed to the Philadelphia 
House of Refuge in 1889, 57 per cent. were orphans or 
half-orphans; of those committee in 1890, 50 per 
cent.; of children committed to the Morganza Re- 
form School in 1889, 48 per c@nt. ; in 1890, 50 per ceut. ; 


of those committed to the State Industrial School of | 


New York in 1890, 40 per cent.; to the Cincinnati 
House of Refuge, 45 per cent. 

In a few cases the root of the trouble lies in some 
physical weakness or defect which renders the child 
ill-tempered and troublesome,—which is, being inter- 
preted, incorrigible. In several of our cases improved 
health, due to mountain air and country life, has 
solved the problem. How unwise to place such chil- 
dren in a large institution, where the chances for 
good health are, at least, not above the average ! 

The runaways are a peculiarly interesting and dif- 
ficult class. It is an established custom among them 
to insist that they are orphans and homeless. To win 
their confidence and learn the true story of their 
wanderings is a task requiring the greatest delicacy 
and tact. Perhaps the necessity for painstaking 
study of each individual is nowhere more apparent 
than in dealing with this class. 


HE that negotiates between God and man, 

As God’s ambassador, the grand concerns 

Of judgment and of mercy, should beware 

Of lightness in his speech. ’Tis pitiful 

To court a grin when you should woo a soul ; 
To break a jest, when pity would inspire 
Pathetic utterances ; and address 

The skittish fancy with facetious tales, 

When sent with God’s commission to the heart. 
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PAID PASTORATES. 

Tue Presbyterian, of Philadelphia, publishes an arti- 
cle dwelling on one of the evils attendant on the sys. 
tem of having hired ministers—an evil which ap- 
pears to be increasing in their branch of the Christ- 
ian Church—the frequent changes of pastors. It says 
that some persons place the average Presbyterian 
settlement at about five years. The article thus de- 
scribes some of the disadvantages attendant on fre- 
quent changes: 

“Tn the case of the majority of ministers, insecure 
pastorates are trial and terrible hardship. 
They are thrown into pecuniary difficulties, and are 
subjected to the humiliation and expense of candi- 
dating, to the criticisms of the public, to vexation in 
not obtaining due recognition, to mental worry, and 
to loss of time in finding suitable employment. 
Meanwhile, a dependent family suffers. The evil is 
increased by the fact that vacant churches are hard 
to please and hypercritical, and imagine that they 
have the whole church to select from, and usually 
slaughter half a dozen worthy candidates under the 
false sentiment that applicants are numerous, and 
theirs is a “ peculiar church,” and must have a “ pe- 
culiar man.” 


a sore 


The craze for young men and for the 
novel in style, also operates to the disadvantage of 
the older and more spiritually-minded preachers. So 
months, and sometimes years, pass before many of 
them receive the sought-for call. And in too many 
instances they are hardly warm in their nests, before 
the spirit of discontent and opposition begins to as- 
sert itself, and once more they are sent adrift to seek 
and find new quarters. Thus hundreds spend their 
ministry, until, tired out with constant change, they 
give up active ministerial service and eke out a living 
during the remainder of their days, as best they can, 
or, broken-hearted, pass prematurely to their graves.” 

The principles of the Society of Friends, wherever 
they are lived up to, preserve us from this, as well as 
other evils attendant upon the system of hiring 
preachers, or of attempting to perform Divine wor- 
ship by proxy.—The Friend (Philad’a). 


DiscoURAGEMENT is an inclination to give up all 
attempts after the devout life, in consequence of the 
difficuities by which it is beset, and our already nu- 
merous failures in it. We lose heart, and partly in 
ill-temper, partly in real doubt of our own ability to 
persevere, we first grow querulous and peevish with 
God and then relax our efforts to mortify (deny) our- 
selves and please Him. It is a sort of shadow of 
despair, and will lead us into numberless venial sins 
the first half hour we give way to it.—Faber. 


To know that Love alone was the beginning of 
nature and creature, that nothing but Love encom- 
passes the whole universe of things, that the gov- 
erning Hand that overrules all, the watchful Eye that 
sees through all, is nothing but omnipotent and om- 
niscient Love, using an infinity of wisdom to save 
every misguided creature from the miserable works 
of its own hands, and make happiness and glory the 
perpetual inheritance of all creation, is a reflection 
that must be quite ravishing to every intelligent 
creature that is sensible of it.— Law. 





